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ABSTRACT 

This is an interim evaluation of a pilot prpgram 
which utilized local farmers as program aides in cooperative 
extension education for small-farm operators. . Specific objectives of 
this study were to 4^termine the effectiveness of program aides in 
extension education in developing further the capacity of small-farm 
operators to take advantage of income opportunities available to 
them, and to identify activities performed by county extension staffs 
in support of program aides which could influence the socioeconomic 
developnent of small*farm operators in the pilot program. It was 
concluded that program aides helped to strengthen perceptions of most 
participants in the program and also played a major role in helping 
applicants apply for home improvement loans. The program was 
primarily production-oriented and increases in farm incomes for 
participants in four counties were much more than the added program 
cost in those counties. However, in some other counties little 
progress could be made. Recommendations for program improvements are 
included in this interim evaluation. (MF) 
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THIS IS an interim evaluation of a pilot pro- 
gram which utilized local far! :rs as Program 
Aides in Cooperative Extension education for 
small-farm operators. The program is currently 
m Its second year of operation and will continue 
for It least one more year. Specific objectives of 
this study were (1) to determine the effective- 
ness of Program Aides in Extension education 
in developing further the capacity of small-farm 
operators to take advantage of incoiiK t^ppor- 
tunities available to them, and (2) to identify 
activities performed by county Extension staffs 
in sup|X)rt of Program Aides which could influ- 
ence the socioeconomic development of small- 
farm operators in the pilot program. 

The term nonprofessional ' which has been 
utilized in many educational programs to describe 
persons employed as Program Aides is some- 
what misleading because the term applies more 
to formal levels of educational attainment than 
ability or knowledge displayed by the individual 
employed. That is, the Program Aide may not 
have the formal education recjuired to be em- 
ployed as a professional in educational work, but 
he possesses the field experience and knowledge 
to an extent that he can serve as a valuable 
source of information in an educational pro- 
gram. Since the terms "nonprofessional" and 
"Program Aide" do not appear interchangeable, 
this report will refer to those programs emplt)yed 
in a program assistant category as "Program 
Aides." 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 

Although Program Aides have proved to be 
quite useful in the fields of public health and 
nutrition, evidence of successful use of Pn)gram 
Aides in agricultural Extension education is lack- 
ing. Because there has been no relevant research 
and because of a growing interest in the use of 
agricultural Program Aides, Extension Scrvi(e, 
USDA provided a research grant of Sjxrcial 
Needs funds to the Texas Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service to help support an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of Program Aides in (axiperative 
Extension education for low-income farmers. The 
Texas Agricultural Extension Service recjuested 
the Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology at Texas A&M University to 
conduct the evaluation. 

PROGRAM BACKGROUND 

Agriculture in the United States has devel- 
oped as rapidly as any comparable activity in 




CHAPTER I 

IN'I RODl ( HON 

historv and |xrrhaps is more highly mechanized 
than in anv nation tcJay. This rapid develop- 
ment has been achieved largely through the dit- 
fuMop process whereby new farm technology de- 
veloped bv agricultural roearch scientistb is <.om 
municated to farm operators. 

Cooperative Extension has fulfilled an im|Tor- 
tant role in helping farm operators adopt new 
technology and ti) increase pri)duction and effi- 
ciency. However, a review of research findings 
indicates that [X'rsons with low incomes, small 
farms and li)W educational attainment utilize 
much less- the services offered by governnieiit 
agricultural agencies such as (;(H)perative Exten- 
sum than do persons with higher incomes, larger 
farms and higher educational attainnieat. One 
result of small-farm operators lack of utiliza- 
tion of agency services is that many t)f these 
farm families are not keeping abreast of new 
technology, and thus are earning less from their 
farming operations. 

A comparison of farm operators in Texas 
for 196 1 and presented in Table 1, page 7, 

indicates that while the average value from the 
sale of farm pr()ducls in low was Sl^,ilS, an in- 
crease of 12 |xrrceiit |xrr farm from 1961, the 
niiml'>er of farms grossing less than SUMMK) in- 
crcaseil by 2.^ j^ercent. 

A Pcoff/c iifiJ ii Spirit (1968) said that in 
serving the poor. Extension faces the problem 
of providing sufficient incentive for participa- 
tion by individuals and groups who in the past 
were not highly motivated toward, or who were 
denied, the educational process — formal or in- 
formal. This re|x)rt stated that lack of motiva- 
tion often resulted from a lack of knowledge 
about the opportunities to participate in Exten- 
sion programs. Further, Extension has a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity in providing more 
adequate information to nonparticipants about its 
programs and their benefits — a goal requiring 

H '5 



more intensive pcrsoiial ^.ontact by Extension 
at;cnrs 

lk\au>c (*f the unicjuencss of the Extension 
or^Miu/afion and the service it renders, a tre- 
mendous demand ahcady lias been placed on 
I'Atension ai:ents by persons wlu) rccoi;!n2e a 
need for these services To provide additional 
services to an expanded audience on an individ- 
ual basrs nor only will ret|uirc additional man- 
power but alsv) may call fi)r a new type of Ex- 
tension ai^ent 



To resolve this dilemma and to meet its 
obligation of providing educatioj^Kassistance to 
small-farm operators, the Texas i\gricultural Ex- 
tension Ser\'ice organized a pilot program in 
1969 entitled the hitefiufitd Farm PLifwh/g 
Progiitw. This program, referred to as Texas 
IFPP,** utilized local farmers as Program Aides 
in Cooperative Extension education for small- 
farm operators on an intensive basis to help 
develop the capacity of small-farm families to 
take advantage of socioeconomic opportunities 
available to them. 
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IN THE SUMMER of 1968, an ExcensiDii study 
tommittee of 12 members representmg a cross- 
section of agricultural subject-matter specialists 
was appointed by the Director of the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service to design an Ex- 
tension program that would accelerate edu- 
cational assistance to small-farm operators in 
Texas. 

The cpmmittee rec()mmended that local farm- 
ers be eipployed as Program Aides in working 
with farm operators in the lower income level. 
The committee's view was that farmers who live 
in the community and are themselves in the 
lower income level should have more effective 
communication with small-farm operati)rs than 
would professit)nal agricultural agents, and thus, 
might be more successful in bringing about rec- 
ommended changes. 

TEXAS IFPP OBJEaiVES 

The specific objectivos of the Texas IFPP 
were: I 

1. To demonstrate tie effectiveness of the 
Program Aide in uorkinglwith small-farm oper- 
atois on an intensrvej>tffis to effect change in 

^in)diati()n aiy;4«fWire and management practices. 

2. To provide county staffs an opportunity 
to field test program procedures, teaching meth- 
ods and technicjues which could be drawn upon 
to strengthen an educational pr()gram designed 
w assist i)per..tors of small-farm units. 

SELEaiON OF COUNTIES 

The study committee recommended that only 
counties in which county Extension agents showed 
a definite interest in this type of program be 
selected to participate because it would require 
more time and effort on the part of the agents 
than other types of educational activities. The 
study committee suggested that the following 
conditions would enhance the probability of a 
successful program: 

1. A complete county staff. 

2. A county staff that approves of Exten- 
sion s concern for the plight of operators of 
small farms. 

3. A county staff that has a favorable atti- 
tude toward Extension's objectives of helping 
operators of small farms. 

4. A county staff that is able to define and 
agree on the target audience. 




CHAPTER II 

DI-VI LOPMF.XT OF THXAS 
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pLAN'NiNc; pr(x;ram 

5. That members of the county staff agree 
to the extent resources are to be committed to 
this effort. 

6. That members of the coun;y staff agree 
on responsibilities f()r planning, initiating, exe- 
cuting and evaluating work. 

Based on the criteria identified by the study 
committee, ten counties were selected to partici- 
pate in this pilot program. They were as fol- 
lows: Lamar. Red River, Cherokee, Ereesn)ne, 
Falls, Milam, Lee, Washington, Ciuadaluj^, and 
Starr; figure 1. 

The 1969 Census of Agriculture for Texas 
was used ro provide s<K'iocconomic data for the 
ten selected counties. CompariMMi of these coun- 
ties and the state, presented in Table 2, showed 
that the average-size farm for the ten county 
area was smaller than the state average. The 
mean income from the sale of farm prod icts 
for the state as a whole was more than tw5 
times higher than the mean farm income for 
participating counties. Finally, the percentage of 
farmers reporting off-farm work and the aver- 
age age iy{ farmers in participating counties were 
sligl tly higher than the state averajge. 

SELEaiON OF PROGRA/A AIDES 

The study committee recommended that up- 
on notification of being selecteu as a pilot coun- 
ty in the Texas IFPP, each county staff should 
recommend a minimum of tl ree applicants for 
agricultural Program Aide positions to be con- 
sidered by the district agricultural agent.' 

^The Tewn AfrUulthial Exfeunon SertUe h ditidcd into / ? 
dutrnts and 'he aRrUuhMral suf*eru%or of ej(h dntnft ii 
tnfi'Ud dntrict ttzricultMfui af(.eni 



F/g, /. Comties parttcipathig hi the Texas Intetnijied farm Phmmig Program. 



Criteria recommended for selection of Pro- 
gram Aides include: 

1. Sincere desire to improve his own situa- 
tion. 

2. Appropriate background, including liter- 
acy and practical farming experiences with enter- 
prises common to area. 

3. Sincerce desire to work with other farm- 
ers to aid them in improving their economic 
position. 

4. Ability and willingness to accept and 
understand necessary training to be able to in- 
spire, motivate and teach others. 
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3. Evidence of leadership abilities. 
6. Resident of the county. 

PROGRAM AIDE CHARAQERISTICS 

Eleven agricultural Program Aides were se- 
leaed in March 1969, to serve in ten counties 
on a pilot basis in the Texas IFPP. Nine coun- 
ties employed full-time aides (40-hour work 
week) and one county employed two Program 
Aides on half-time basis (20-hour work week). 

Characteristics of tlie aides at the time of 
selection are given in Table 3, page 7. The median 
age of the group was 4 1.5 and the range was from 
24 to 59. All had some agricultural experience 
and one was a college graduate. 



TobI* 1. A comporison of T«xos forms by •conomic classification for 1969 ond 1964. 



Econofnic classificction 



*/. formers 



Av /olue ^)er farm 



% change 



(Value of product sold} 




1969 


1964 


1969 


1964 in ov value 


1 ($40,000 or more) 




63 


5 7 






II ($20,000 to $39,999) 




7.5 


7.2 






III ($10,000 to $19,999) 




10 2 


98 






IV ($5,000 to $9,999) 




13 5 


11.4 






V ($2,500 to $4,999) 




19.0 


128 






VI {%S0 to $2,499) 




7 6 


11.9 






VII (Fort'time)* 




25 6 


15.1 






VIM (Port retirement)^ 




10 2 


26.1 






TOTALS 




213,550 


205,1 10 


$i5,4ra- 


$10,848 +42 


Source- US. Department of Commerce 1964 oruJ 1969 Agnculturol Census, Stote ond Counties Woshington US Government Print- 
ing O^ice. 

■Forms with n value of sales of form products of $50 to $2,499 were clossified os port time by the Census of Agriculture tf lUe 
operator was under 65 years of oge and if he worked off the form 100 or more doys |pAl3) 

^orms with a value of sales of form products of $50 to $2,499 were clossified as part retirement if the form operator was 65 



yeors old or over (pAl3). 



SELEaiON OF COOPERATORS 

In the selection of farm operators, the study 
committee suggested that farms selected be rep- 
resentative of small farms of the area and that 
the target audience be composed primarily of 
persons who were not active participants of on- 
going Extension education programs. The Exten- 
sion study committee also recommended that the 
Texas IFPP be blended into the ongoing Exten- 
sion program rather than creatmg an isolated 
program. The specific criteria for selection of 
farm operators were; 

1. Gx)perators would be operators of small 
farms who generally are not active participants 
in Extension's ongoing educational programs. 

2. Cooperators should be farmers who re- 
ceive a major portion of their income from the 
farm operation. 

3. First priority given to those operators 
who gross less than $5,000 per year from their 
farming operation. 

Tobit 2. Seleded ••cio«coiioiiilc cfcoradtrist'cs •# oil form 
•perofoft in ten counHes porMcipoting in Texas IFff ond In 
Toxoi. 



10 counties 
in 

Socioeconomic characteristics Texas IFPP Texas 



No. forms 


1 5.048 


213,550 


Av. size per form (ocres) 


284.3 


667.6 


Mean income from sole 






of form products ($) 


6,988 


15.418 


Porcent formers reporting off -form work 


50.9 


47.0 


Mean age of formers 


54.0 


52 7 



Source: U.S Department of Commerce 1969 AgriCuiturol Census. 
State ofKl Counties. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice. County doto. Texos. pp. 1-1920. 



4. Second priority given to those who gross 
between $5,000 and S7,500 per year from their 
farming operation. 

5. Third priority given to those who gross 
between $7,500 and Sl0,(X)0 per year from their 
farming operation. 

PARTICIPANT CHARAaERISTICS 

A total of 224 farm operators initially were 
designated as c<K)perators in the Texas IFPP. 
However, there were persons who were not se- 
lected to be in the program who requested and 
received assistance from Program Aides. 

As can be seen from the selected socioeco- 
nomic data of the target audience shown in 
Table 4, the average age of the cooperating 
farmers at tlie beginning of the program was 
54 years. The average farm size was 121 acres 
of which 100 acres were utilized for pasture- 

Toblo 3. Selected chorocterisfics of •gricwlturol progrom okles 
porficipofing in Texas IFPP. 



Characteristic No. 



Age 

24 - 35 3 

36 - 4S 3 

46 - 55 3 

56 - 59 2 

Edycotion 

Less thon high-school diploma 1 

HtgH-school diploma 6 

One or 2 years of college 3 

College groduote 1 

Form exptrience 

Form owner 7 

Form operotor ? 

Some form expenerKe 2 
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TobI* '4. SociMConomic chorocUriflicf of porticiponlf cooperating in T«xo» tfff, 1968. 



County 


No formers 
m progrom 


Av. age 


Av Size 
of farm 


Meon mcome 
from sole of 
form products 


No reporting 
off form employment 


Cherokee 


23 


69 


75 


$ 903 


15 


Fails 


15 


57 


85 


2.695 


2 


Freestone 


27 


56 


148 


1,463 


24 




17 


55 


225 


3,916 


9 


Lumor 


20 


50 


92 


1.707 


16 


lee 


20 


56 


108 


1,277 


It 


Milom 


18 


55 


103 


1,044 


12 


Red River 


28 


59 


78 


1,349 


19 


StOrr 


29 


48 


213 


2.510 


16 


Woshmgton 


27 


51 


77 


1,966 


17 


TOTALS 


224 


54* 


121* 


$1,828* 


141 


"Weighted average 



land and 19 acres for cultivation. The mean 
income from the sale of farm products for 
participiints in 1968 was $1,828. In comparison 
with data presented in Table 2, the participants 
ccM)pcrating in the Texas IFPP were about the 
same age as nonparticipants but had much small- 
er operations than the average for the ten<ounty 
area as calculated in 1964. In addition, partici- 
pants coi)perating in the program earned nearly 
42 percent less than nonparticipants from the 
sale of farm products. Percentage of participants 
who reported off-farm work also increased. 

STATE COORDINATOR 

Having accepted the reC(;mmendations of the 
study committee, the Director of the Texas Agri- 
cultural Extension Service appointed a coordina- 
tor to provide program leadership for the Texas 
IFPP and perform these duties: 

1. GK)rdinate training for the county agri- 
cultural Extension staffs and the agricultural 
Program Aides in the selected counties in co- 
operation with district agricultural agents. 

2. Assist technical subject-matter specialists 
in planning and developing educational materi- 
als to be used by agricultural Program Aides. 

3. Make periodic visits to pilot counties 
when requested by the district agricultural agents 



to assist county agricultural staffs, agricultural 
Program Aides and participants in planning, im- 
plementing and evaluating the effectiveness of 
the IFPP. 

4. Assist in coordinating the preparation of 
necessary program materials. 

5. Review reports periodically and suggest 
any needed changes. 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE TEXAS IFPP 

In April 1969, the Texas IFPP was initiated 
with an orientation program conducted by the 
state coordinator at Texas A^':M University. Ad- 
ditional training programs for Program Aides 
and participating county staffs were conducted 
in the Fall of 1969, 1970 and 1971. 

SUAAAAARY 

The Texas IFPP was initiated in April 1969, 
on a pilot basis as a result of recommendations 
by the Extension study committee to the Director 
of the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. Ten 
counties and 224 farm operators were initially 
selected. However, evidence indicates that the 
program is serving a much larger audience. Re- 
liable information is not available at this time 
to account for all those who have been served 
by this program. 
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THE TEXAS IFPP was initiated in April 1969, 
and the evaluation team was selected in January 
1970. This time lapse had some influence on 
the direction taken in the evaluation. 

COLLEaiON OF DATA 

Several procedures were utihzed for collect- 
ing information to be used in the evaluation. 
First, bench-mark information was collected on 
each participant when he entered the program. 
The year 1968 was defined as the bench-mark 
year. Second, d uring the second year a cjuestion- 
naire was administered to each participant to 
obtain information similar to that collected in 
the bench-mark year. Third, field interviews 
were conducted to record personal obse/vations 
of tiie cooperating farm operators. Further dis- 
cussion of techniques used in personal interviews 
is presented in Chapter IV. 

The interviewing team planned an initial vis- 
it and two follow-up visits for those not con- 
tacted on previous visits. This prtxedure enabled 
the research team to interview 70 percent of the 
farm operators cooperating in th^ Texas IFPP. 
An anlysis of bench-mark data which had been 
collected on each of the j24 participants when 
they enrolled in the program satisfied the re- 
search team that subjective responses provided 
from those interviewed were not likely to differ 
from those not interviewed. 

EVALUATION OBJEaiVES 

The first objective was to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of the Program Aide in Agricultural 
Extension in developing the capacity of small- 
farm operators to utilize income opp</rtunities 
available to them The secoj^ objective was to 
identify die activities performed by county staffs 
in suppoi;t of Program Aides which could in- 
fluence the socioeconomic development of the 
participants. 

It was postalated that through personal vis- 
its certain activities of Program Aides in the 
Texas IFPP would expedite the socioeconomic 
development of participants. In addition, certain 
activities of support personnel alirt were postu- 
lated to have an influence on the socioectlhomic 
development of participants. Activities of Pro- 
gram Aides were used in reference to the first 
(Objective. Activities of support personnel were 
used in reference to the second objective. 



CHAPTER III 



PROGRAM AIDE ACTIVITIES 

The activities of the Proi;ram Aides ^^c'rc 
evaluated in ccnns of: 

!. Clhiugcs If/ peucpt/of/s. If Prc»i;iam Aides 
ire effective in communicating with participat- 
ing farm operators about educational asM>tance 
provided by Extension Service, farm operators 
should have a |M)Sitive increase in perceptions of 
the service and assistance programs offered. 

2. hjctiiiuu/ iUitlUdUic of vdniiitin}uil as- 
sistafU'c. This is one anticij\ited result of the 
strengthened |X'rceptions of participants and 
would include participation in formal ongoing 
programs of Extension Service ; acceptance of 
services of USDA agencies such as AS(^/ FHA- 
and SC!S: '' and a \Mllingness to accept informa- 
tion provided by Program Aides during farm 
visits. 

3. Chit)i^e\ ni fUiuluitiifU uw thirds dud iech- 
uiques. It is assumed that educational activities 
would be planned specifically for eajh partici- 
pant and that recommendations could be Kjgi- 
cally accepted or implemented by participating 
operators. Thus, increased acceptance of educa- 
tional assistance was expected to result in adop- 
tion of recommended piactices and procedures 
in production, marketing and utilization of serv- 
ices of available USDA agencies. 

A. Ifurciticd ^titu ifiiifffw. Adoption (^f rec- 
ommended practices and prcKedures should nor- 
mally reflect increases in income from the sale 
of farm products. 

*). Auunoicu of (tpporf/w/t/vi for chioigcs 
if/ level of l/rh/ff. Increases in inco!iie and aware- 
ness of opportunities for improvement should 

\i5( S rtf^tuN/f Ajiritnltnf.il St.ihiliz.ituni jnJ O'tj^irtjtion 

i.ifffl f^fnt\. i\) fh/y jjfff/if" to Jilopt uf/lnfUu 1 1 /u^ f'r./a/n\ 
l-flA fifffinU/s r n ffit H Uottn AJffnm\tr<.Uion VuipoM Pro- 
tiJi to tth Jrtd j tf/ ffJNJiit tut fit tn /ou -njuftui f.nn/tti 
'5(5 rt/»rt So// i.otiHi I .itntfl Sirnfi. Pufpou Prot !Jt 
tnhfui.d ji^n/jftn jhJ oht iin thi jJoft/fon uj »/>// i -u^i tt.t- 
/ion Itrjt f/n I. 



Persona} visit 
(Etfective conirnuntcation) 



i 



Chdoge tn perception 



i 



Acceptance of educational assistance 



Changes in production procedures 
and methods 



▼ 

Change in 

lever of living ^^"^ ' Changes in income 



i 



P/g. 2. Selected Prot^tMf/ Aule ititnitus fot smioecotiajnic development of cooperator\ 
ptirttcipiittnj^ in the 'I e\tti I! PP. 



permit fann operators who are not satisfied with 
levels of living to improve them. 

A visual presentation of the activities of Pro 
gram Aides is shown in figure 2. The influen- 
tial factor in this model is the effectiveness of 
communication between Program Aides and par- 
ticipants. This model assumes that all produc- 
tion practices and procedures recommended by 
Program Aides arc economically feasible and 
suitable for adoption by the participants. 

AaiVITIES OF TEXAS IFPP 

Activities of county Extension staffs were 
evaluated in terms of: 

1. Selection of ii target audience. How was 
it selected? What were the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the selection process? 



2. Detevmtniilion of itiJiviJual needs of the 
tiiiget iiidtetice. What problems were worked 
on and why were they selected? 

3. Poifft/^lation of goah — itfuuediiite, inter- 
mediate and ttltiuiiite. What types of goals were 
formulated? Were goals forinuhited in coopera- 
tion with individual participants or were partici- 
pants unaware of these goals? 

i. Identification and coordination of inter- 
nal and external re^ource.s to assist program par- 
ticipanti. What were the resources utilized to 
help participants and Program Aides reach de- 
sired objectives? 

The questions listed above provided a guide- 
line for determining the contributions made by 
county Iixtension staffs in support of the Texas 
IFPP. 
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PROGRAM AIDE ACTIVITIES 



The first phase of the analysis is concerned 
with activities of Program Aides, as described in 
Chapter III. Personal visits w«th participating 
farmers by Program Aides were the primary 
methods utilized to reach designated goals. Con- 
tacts were frequent; the work was intensive. 

Changes in Perceptions 

The measurement of perceptions of farmers 
participating in the Texas IFPP of services of- 
fered by the Texas Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice was accomplished through the use of a self- 
anchoring scale (Kilpatrick and Cantril, I960). 
A self-anchoring scale is one in which each par- 
ticipant is asked to describe, in terms of his own 
perceptions, goals and values, the top and bot- 
tom, or anchoring points, of the dimension on 
which scale measurement is desired, and then to 
employ this self-defined continuum as a meas- 
uring device. 

For this ^valuation, each participant was first 
asked to describe the type of assistance provided 
to him by the Extension Service. Then each par- 
ticipant was asked to dscribe the most effective 
type of assistance provided by the Extension 
Service. Finally he was asked to describe the least 

TobI* 5. P*rc*nt dtttribution of pcrllcipontt by rciponm d*^ 
scribing fyptt of oiiittonc* oH*rtd by Extandeii Sorvic*. 



Type of ossistonce N — 156 



Informotion of o generol noture 69 9 
Informotion obout porticipotion in governmentol 

ossistonce progroms 10.9 

informotion on specific enterprises 6 4 

No contoct with Extension Service ^ 5 1 

Encourogement 2 6 

Youth work 1.3 

Do not know 3 8 



Toble 6. Percent dittribuHon of participontt by rtspontet of 
most effective types of ossistonce offered by Extension Service. 



Most effective types of ossistonce N=156 



Fersonol odvice 32.1 
Informolion obout porticipotion in governmentol 

ossistonce progroms 23. 1 

Form visits 1 7 3 

Help on specific enterprises 1 1 ,5 

Conduct group meetings 3.2 

Encourogement 1.9 

Soil test 1.3 

Other 1 .9 

Do not know 7.7 



CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS 

effective type of cv %.>vided by the Ex- 

tension Service. 

The various descriptions of the types of as- 
sistance provided by the Extension Service are 
presented in Table 5. Nearly 70 percent said 
that the Extension Service was a source for in- 
formation of a general nature. Participants ir 
this category could not recall having previously 
utilized regularly the assistance of the Extension 
Service on any specific production problems. 
However, the participants in this category be- 
lieved that they could call on the Extension Serv- 
ice for information to resolve specific production 
problems when the need arose. Nearly 11 per- 
cent said that th^ Extension Service represented 
a source of information about types of assist- 
ance offered by various state and federal gov- 
ernmental agencies. Six percent utilized the 
Extension Service on a regular basis for infor- 
mation while about five percent said they had 
no contact with the Extension Service. 

Responses of the most effective types of as- 
sistance provided by Extension Service are shown 
in Table 6. Nearly a third of the participants 
believed that personal advice was the most effec- 
tive assistance Extension Service could provide, 
while nearly a fourth said that information about 
enrollment in governmental assistance programs 
was most effective. 

About a sixth of the participants ranked farm 
visits as the most effective type of assistance 
offered by the Extension Service and three per- 
cent believed group meetings were most effective. 

Of the least effective types of assistance the 
Extension Service could .provide, findings in Ta- 
ble 7 indicated that neglect in providing re- 
quested information was ranked first by over 
half of the participants. Ten percent of the par- 
ticipants stated that the Extension Service did not 
offer any assistance that could be classified as 
most ineffective because those who did provide 
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Tabl« 7. HnM ditlribution of portkiponli by rtipenm of 
looil offocHvo lypot of ottitlanco offtrtd by Exitniiofi Sorvict 



Leas* effective type of assistance 


% 

N=-156 


ignore requested assistance 


57.7 


Extension Service has no bad methods 


n 5 


No fa 


10 3 


Other 


1.3 


noi 


19.2 



ineffective assistance would have their employ- 
ment terminated. About ten percent believed 
that termination of farm visits would be the 
least effective type of assistance Extension Serv- 
ice could provide. Finally, about a fifth of the 
participants could not list a most ineffective type 
of assistance. 

After having described his , views of the 
Extension S^vice, a non-verbal scale (ten-point 
ladder scale), figure 3, was handed to the par- 
ticipant and he was told that the most effective 
and the least effective types of assistance pro- 
vided by the Extension Service which he had 
just described were the end points of the scale, 
with the most effective at the top and the least 
effective at the bottom. 

Each participant was then asked to indicate 
on the ten-point ladder scale how effective the 
types of assistance provided by the Extension 
Service were to him at^ the piesent time. The 
number provided by the participant was re- 
corded. Two additional questions were asked 
and their numbers recorded: ow effective was 
the assistance pro"*ded to you by Extension Serv- 
ice five years ago?" and "How effective will the 
assistance provided to you by Extension Service 
be five years from now?*' 



With respect' to placement 
the effectiveness of the Exterjs 
ratings aic presented in Table 



on the ladder of 
ion Service, the 
8. 



Table t. DUtribulIon of 1S6 portidponH by rallngt of lervkei 
offered by Texoi Agricu'hirat Exteniion Sorvice. 



Rating 




Time period 




5 years ago 


Present 


5 years 
from now 




% 


% 


% 


0-2 


47 


11 


3 


3-8 


28 


38 


25 


9. 10 


25 


51 


72 


Tola! 


100 


100 


100 



Fif, 3- The ladder scale, 

A fourth of the participants interviewed 
rateH ihe assistance provided by Extension Serv- 
ice for the time period of 5 years ago above 
eight on the ten-point hidder scale. In contrast, 
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nearly twice as many participants (4"' percent) 
rated Extension assistance below two for that 
same time period. After one year in Texas IFPP 
(the present time period), half of those inter- 
viewed rated Extension assistance above eight on 
the ten-point scale while only about a tenth 
rated Extension assistance below two. 

As to fuCure expectations, nearly three- 
fourths of those interviewed expected the assist- 
ance provided five years hence to be above eight 
while less than three percent expected future 
assistance to be below two on the ten-point scale. 
Thus, it appears that the Texas IFPP effectively 
communicates with its clientele. 

Acceptance of Educational Assistance 

Measurement of acceptance of formal educa- 
cational assistance was obtained by determining 
the number of participants (1) who participated 
in educational programs conducted by the Exten- 
sion Service and (2) who utilized the services 
of selected USDA agencies. Measurement of at- 
tendance at Extension meetings excluded those 
who could not attend formal programs because of 
previous commitments and those who attended 
ongoing Extension programs where attendance 
records were not kept. 

Attendance records were kept for nine types 
of educational programs conducted in the ten- 
county area for participants in the Texas IFPP 
in 1970. Similar types of programs were con- 
ducted in previous years in the ten-county area 
but usually were not designed specifically for 
low-income clientele as were the programs in 
1970. Table 9 shows the attendance of partici- 
pants at meetings for 1968 and 1970. 

As indicated in Table 9, less than two per- 
cent of the participants in the Texas IFPP at- 
tended an Extension meeting in 1968. In con- 
trast, over a fourth of the participants attended 
an Extension meeting in 1970, This suggests 
that with encouragement audiences from the 



Tobit 9. Pernntofl* distribution of 224 patticiponts by numbtr 
off Exttnsion mootings otttndtd, 1961 ond 1970. 







Na. meetmgi 


attended 




Year 


None 


One 

% 


Two 


Three 


. 1968 
1970 


98.7 
73.7 


1 3 
17.9 


0 

7.1 


0 

1.3 



Tobie 10. Distribution of 224 porticiponts by participation in 
Qssistonce programs offered by selected USDA agencies, 1968 
and 1970. 





1968 


1970 


% 


Agency- 


No 


No 


change 


Soil Conservation Service 


29 


79 


172 


Agricultural Stabilization and 








Conservatian Service 


43 


129 


200 


Farmers Home Administration 


1 1 


58 


427 



lower income levels will attend formal Extension 
meetings. 

A measure of the acceptance of services of 
selected USDA agencies was accomplished by 
determining the number of participants who 
utilized these services in the bench-mark year 
and in 1970. As mdicated in Table 10, partici- 
pation in programs by participants increased two- 
fold, threefold and fivefold for the three agen- 
cies respectively. 

In some counties, considerable evidence indi- 
cated a cooperative effort between the Program 
Aides and governmental agencies to provide serv- 
ices to those participating in this program. One 
reason which may have enabled inter-agency co- 
operation was the flexibility of the Program 
Aide's role. The Program Aide served as a co- 
ordinator by presenting informaeion about serv- 
ices of governmental agencies to participants and 
showed how the services of the agencies could 
benefit them. In addition. Program Aides often 
introduced participants to agency representatives 
and even helped interpret eligibility require- 
ments. Conversely, some a.rency representatives 
explained to their clients tne benefits of partici- 
pating in the Texas IFPP. 

Changes in Production 

An increase in acceptance of educational as- 
sistance by participating farm operators was ex- 
pected to be accompanied by an increase in 
the number of participants who adopted recom- 
mended farm practices. 

Practices included were selected after confer- 
ences with specialists in various fields. An exam- 
ination of data coilecte4 indicated that partici- 
pants managed the following enterprises: beef 
cattle, swine, corn, cotton, grain sorghum, pea- 
nuts, watermelons, peas, cucumbers, potatoes, 
tomatoes and cantaloupe. To make comparisons, 
data are presented only for enterprises that par- 
ticipants had for 1968 and 1970. Thus, methods 
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Tobit 1 1 . Distribution of participants in com production by 
ocroogos, yiolds and production practico$, 1961 and 1970. 





1968 
-No 


1970 
No. 


•/. ' 

chonge 


No participants in corn 








production 


76 


76 




Av number of acres per farm 








in corn production 


108 


8.8 


-18 


Av. yield per acre {bu ) 


23 0 


35 0 


+ 52 


Farmers following recommended 








production practices 








land preparotion 


37 


56 


51.4 


Variety planted 


35 


51 


-f 45 7 


Seed planting rate 


36 


55 


-f 52.8 


Fertilization application 


21 


35 


+ 66.7 


Weed control 


32 


32 





compared are for corn, beef cattle and truck 
crops.^ 

Corn production. Thirty-four percent of the 
participants pranted corn, most of which was fed 
to on-farm livestock. Table 11 shows that the 
average yield per farm increased by more than 
50 percent, while the average acreage in corn 
was reduced by 18 percent. One reason for the 
decrease in acreage in 1970 may be that inclem- 
ent weather at planting time delayed planting 
dates and reduced the itmount of time permitted 
for planting. 

There were sizable increases in the number 
of participants following recommendations for 
land preparation, variety planted, seed planting 
rates and fertilizer application. These increases 
may help account for the 52 percent increase in 
yield. 

The number who followed recommendations 
for weed control decreased slightly. One expla- 
nation is that the inclement weather which may 



Toblo 12. Distribution of portlcipants by solocftd truck crap 
production practices for 1968 and 1970. 





1968 


3 970 


% 




No. 


No. 


chonge 


No. participants having 








truck crops 


89 


89 




No. following recommended 








production practices 








Lond preparation 


49 


70 


+ 42.9 


Variety planted 


70 


76 


+ 8.6 


Seed planting rote 


57 


70 


+ 22.8 


Fertilizer applicotlon 


38 


54 


+ 42.1 


Weed control 


44 


58 


+ 31.8 



^Because so many Jiffenfti tej^e/abies were planted in such 
small quantities by participants in both 1968 and 1970, they 
were combined into one enterprise, truck crops, for a more 
meaningful analysis. 
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have reduced corn acreages may have also in- 
creased soil moisture, thus enabling grasses and 
weeds to become established and more difficult 
to control. 

Truck crop production. Forty percent of the 
participants planted truck crops in 1968 and 
1970. However, acreage and yields for 1968 
could not be determined adequately. The num- 
ber of participants following recommendations 
increased for each of the selected practices from 
1968 to 1970. However, evidence indicated that 
some participants were skeptical about adopting 
recommendations unless a more permanent veg- 
etable market was established. Hence, any future 
changes in numbers who adopt recommendations 
in a given time period may be smaller. 

Livestock production. More than 90 percent 
of the participants had beef cattle enterprises for 
both 1968 and 1970. Table 13 shows a five 
percent increase in calf-crop production and an 
80 percent increase in the number of acres in 
improved pastureland. There were sizeable in- 
creases in the number following production rec- 
ommendations in 1970 as compared to 1968. 
Almost three-fourths of the participants did not 
follow any of the recommended practices in 
1968. Although large increases in numbers fol- 
lowing recommendations did occur from 1968 
to 1970, more than half of the participants had 
not adopted recommended practices by 1970. 

Changes in Gross Farm Income 

Farm income was divided into two categories 
— income from sale of livestock and income from 
sale of crops. Sources for livestock income were 



Toble 13. Dlttribution of participonti by calf-crop percentage, 
ocres In pastureland and by proctices far 1968 ond 1970. 





1968 


1970 


% 




No. 


No. 


change 


Na. porticipontt in beef 








cottte production 


203 


203 




No. of cottl« 


2.548 


2.787 


+ 94 


Colf-crop p«rcentog« 


78.5 


82 6 


+ 5.2 


Acre* in patturolond 


22.131 


22,624 


+ 2.2 


Unimproved 


19,726 


18.284 


~ 7.3 


Improved 


2,405 


4.340 


+ 80 5 


No. participcntt following 








recommended production 








procticet 








Utilize recommended bull for 








breeding purpose* 


55 


90 


+ 63.6 


Voc c i no ti on p recti ces 


48 


79 


+ 64.6 


Externol parotite control 


48 


81 


+ 68 8 


Internol parotite control 


17 


52 


+ 205.9 



calf and pig production. Sources of crop income 
included tomatoes, grain sorghum, cotton, peas, 
cucumbers, peanuts, watermelons, potatoes, can- 
taloupes and corn. Farm incomes in Table 14 
indicated that participants* income from sale of 
livestock increased by almost $58,000 from 1968 
to 1970, or almost 25 percent per . participant. 
Income from the sale of crops increased $700 
or about 0.6 percent per participant. 

Several reasons could account for the in- 
crease in livestock income; first, improved pas- 
tures enabled producers to expand the size of 
their herds ; second, herd expansion and im- 
proved self-crop percentages meant more calves 
available for market; third, an increase in the 
number of participants adopting recommended 
practices led to improved quality and conformity 
of market calves; fourth, higher prices were re- 
ceived at market. 

In reference to the slight increase in crop 
income, acreage devoted to corn production was 
considerably less in 1970 than 1968 and this may 
be true for other crops as well. In addition, in- 
cc istent vegetable markets may have reduced 
vegetable prices and thus reduced crop incomes. 

Level of Living 

^he final measure of accomplishment was 
change in level of living of farm operators par- 
ticipating in the Texas IFPP. Table 15 repre- 
sents a level of living check list of items gen- 
erally considered essential for most families. 
While 99 percent of the program participants 
had electricity in 1968, about half of the partici- 
pants had neither running water piped into their 
homes nor telephones. One reason for the pro- 
portion of participants not having running water 
in their homes may be the large investment re- 
quired for drilling water wells in some counties. 



TobI* 14. OfMt form Incomm «r iMrtfclponto In Tmoi IfPP, 
1961 and 1970. 

Source of income 



Livestock Crops 



No. participontt 


209 


102 


Form income in 1968 


$232,267 


$110,381 


Mean farm income 


Mil 


1,082 


Farm lncon>e in 1970 


290 J 88 


111,088 


Mean farm ifKome 


1,389 


1,089 


Amount of change 


-|-$ 57,921 


-!-$ 707 


Percent chonge per 




partlciponts 


-H 24.9 


-H 0.64 



Tobie 15. OlifribuHen of 224 participonti by level ef living 
index items for 1968 and 1970. 





1968 


1970 


% 


Index item 


No 


No 


change 


Electricity in home 


222 


223 




Cold running water piped into home 


113 


134 


+ 18 6 


Hot running water piped into home 


92 


114 


+ 23.9 


Refrigerator 


216 


219 


+ 1 0 


Telephof>e 


116 


124 


+ 69 


Radio 


211 


218 


+ 33 


Television 


170 


188 


+ 10.6 



In comparing changes between 1968 and 
1970, there was an increase of nearly 19 percent 
in the number of participants who had cold run- 
ning water piped into the home and an increase 
of nearly 25 percent having hot running water. 
The number having telephones increased by 
about seven percent. One reason for the increase 
in the number of participants having running 
water piped into the home may be the increase 
in the number of communities applying for and 
receiving FHA loans to develop community wa- 
ter systems. This appears to be more econom- 
ically feasible than individual wells. 

COUrfTY EXTENSION STAFF AaiVITIES 

This section of the analysis is concerned with 
the activities performed by county Extension 
staffs in support of the Texas IFPP as described 
in Chapter III. 

Selection of Target Audience 

Each of the ten counties in the pilot pro- 
gram utilized similar methods for selectmg par- 
ticipants for the Texas IFPP. First, a small- 
farm advisory committee of representatives from 
TJSDA agencies, private businessmen and local 
farmers were asked to nominate farm operators 



Table 16. Farm Incomes ef 224 parNclponti In Texai IFPF for 
1961. 



Gross farm income 
in 1968 


No. 
farmers 


7. farm 
operators 


0-299 


15 


6.7 


300-999 


83 


37.0 


1000-1999 


68 


30.4 


2000-2999 


21 


9.4 


3000-4999 


21 


9.4 


5000-7999 


7 


3.1 


8000-9999 


6 


2.7 


10,000 + 


3 


1.3 
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who qualified for this program. Each Extension 
tounty staff then compiled a list of farm oper- 
ators to be called by the Program Aic^e and/or 
the professional agent. The program was ex- 
plained to the farmers and their cooperation was 
solicited. The response was good with less than 
five percent declining to cooperate. In addition, 
about half who declined to cooperate later re- 
quested that they be included in the program. 

As stated previously in this report, priority 
in the selection of the target audience v as given 
to farm operators who grossed less tiian 5,000 
per year from the farming operation. The eco- 
nomic data contained in Table 16 revealed that 
nearly 93 {percent of the target audience grossed 
less than $5,000 in 1968 (the bench-mark year). 

While the selection prcKess was based upon 
the criteria recommended by the Extension study 
committee, it should be recognized that an edu- 
cational program in production agriculture some- 
times develops rather slowly. The returns realized 
from the educational investment are affected by 
external forces beyond the control of the educa- 
tional program, such as age, health and produc- 
tion potential of the target audience. Thus re- 
turns may not be as high as one would expect 
them to be.* 

Needs of Target Audience 

&)unty Extension staffs were charged with 
identifying strengths and limitations of the par- 
ticipating farm operators. These included their 
aspirations, expectations, farming ability, avail- 
able resources and production and marketing 
problems. Program procedure called for each 
county staff to review available information on 
participating farmers so that appropriate goals 
could be formulated. Other resource personnel 
were to be called upon to give advice and make 
recommendations. 

Tlie value of the Program Aides became 
quite apparent during this activity because the in- 
formal visits with farm operators by Program 
Aides helpe*.! most ccunty staffs identify prob- 
lems that farm operators would have hesitated 
to discuss with professional staffs. It is axio- 
matic that unless problems are accurately deter- 
mined, solutions may be long in coming. The 
following example may better illustrate this 
point. 

'For fur/ her Jhtusston, see RecommenJa/hn 1, p. 21. 



The Program Aide in Falls County believed 
that efficient tomato production was dependent 
not only on utilization of recommended produc- 
tion pnxedures but also upon a dependable local 
tomato market. Therefore, the aide's primary ef- 
forts in the beginning of the Texas IFPP were 
to induce vegetable buyers to establish a vegeta- 
ble shed in Falls County. Potential buyers were 
reluctant to establish sheds in the area because 
of a previous history of lack of quality, quantity 
and continuity of production. However, one 
buyer finally agreed to establish a temporary 
shed in Falls County. The Program Aide then 
turned his efforts to that of tomato production 
and convinced cooperating farmers that by fol- 
lowing prescribed recommendations they could 
produce a quality tomato that could be sold lo- 
cally. Table 17 reflects tomato production in 
1968 and 1970 for Falls County farmers partici- 
pating in the Texas IFPP. 

With the exception of insect control, most 
participants followed recommendations for *all 
practices in 1968. While none utilized recom- 
mended practices for insect control in 1968, five 
of the eight producers followed insecticide rec- 
ommendations in 1970. The average farmer in- 
creased tomato production acreage from 4 to 6 
acres for the 2-year period and yields by 62 
percent. 

Total income from sale of all crops for par- 
ticipants in Falls County increased by 64 percent 
from 1968 to 1970. As stated earlier. Falls 
County established a dependable market outlet 
by which producers could sell their products 
This market outlet had a major impact on tomato 
production in Falls County in 1970. 



TabI* 17. Tomato producflon praOift, fiMs» ocrtogos, and 
total crop incomo far Foils County partkiponts in T«xas IFFf 
for 196S and 1970. 





1968 


1970 


% 




No. 


No. 


chonge 


Tomato production procttce N 


^ 8 






No. following recommendotions 








land preporotion 


6 


7 


H-17 


Plonting dato 


7 


7 


0 


Fortilizor opplication 


4 


5 


+ 25 


Weed control 


5 


5 


0 


Iniect control 


0 


5 




Av. ocreago m tomoto 






+ 48 


production per form 


4.2 


6.2 


Av. yield per ocre in boxes 


127 


206 


+ 62 


Totol groii income from'iole of 








oil crops N — 14 


$23,424 


$38,404 


+ 64 


Av. groii crop inconrw per form $ 1,673 


$ 2,743 


+ 64 
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Formulation of Goals 

This evaluation determined that memingful, 
long- and short-range goals often were insuffi- 
ciently defined. While each of the county Exten- 
sion staffs had goals in mind for the participants 
and often had farm plans recorded, evidence in- 
dicated that effective communication was lack- 
ing in some counties for some participants. This 
was particularly true for Program Aides who did 
not know participants personally before the pro- 
gram started and thus had limited personal in- 
sights into personal characteristics of participants. 
Creditability was also a faaor. That is, infor- 
mation of a specific nature offered at a proper 
point in the decision-making process by Program 
Aides usually resulted in relatively quick appli- 
cation of recommendations. On the other hand, 
general information at the particular points in 
the decision-making process usually resulted in a 
wait-and-see approach by participants. 

One county which provided specific plans of 
action at crucial points in the decision-making 
process was Freestone County. The overall goal 
of Freestone G>unty was to increase farm in- 
come of participants by improving pastures and 
cow-calf operations. Since capital was a limiting 
factor affecting pasture improvement, the Free- 
stone County Program Aide attempted to utilize, 
as fully as possible, the funds provided by the 
ASCS in the form of agricultural conservation 
payments. This amounted to about 80 percent 
of the cost incurred by participants for improve- 
ment of pastures. 

Table 18 shows that significant changes oc- 
curred in each of the selected production prac- 
tices. In 1968, for example, less than five per- 



Xchk It. Liv«st«ck invcnUry, otnagm In Improvtd pmffttr«« 
production pracNco* ond livofffock incomo lor 37 portlciponft in 
Frooftono Ca^mfy, 196t ond 1970. 





1968 


1970 






No. 


No. 


chonge 


Livestock inventory 








No. of cows 


389 


425 


+ 9 


Colf-crop percentoge 


76 


86 


•f 12 


No. colves soid 


273 


334 


-f 22 


No. bulls 


22 


28 


+ 27 


Acres of improved pasture 


10 


277 


+ 2670 


Beef cottle production proctices 








No. following recommendotions 








Good breeding bull 


3 


15 


+ 400 


Regulor voccinotion proctices 


1 


25 


+ 2300 


Externol porosite cor)trol 


1 


24 


+ 2200 


internal porosite control 


1 


25 


+ 2300 


Gross livestock income $29,407 


$43,567 


+ 48 


Av. per participant $ 


1,089 


$ 1.614 


+ 48 



Toble 19. Ufillsotlofi of USDA ofencies by 29 porticlponti in 
Texof IFf»P in Storr Covniy, 1968 and 1970. 





No participants who 




utilized selected ogencies 


Agency 


1968 1970 


Soil Conservotion Service 


0 4 


Formers Home Admmistrotion 


0 26 


Agnculturol Stobilizotion end 




Conservotion Service 


0 22 



cent of the participants utilized recommended 
veterinary practices for internal and external par- 
asite control. This increased to 88.8 percent in 
1970. In addition, the number of cooperators 
who utilized recommended bulls for breeding 
purposes increased 400 percent. Finally, tlie aver- 
age cooperator in Freestone County increased his 
income from the sale of livestock by 48 percent. 

The Program Aide in Freestone County 
established a farm plan for each participant 
which guided him in providing specific informa- 
tion to participants at crucial points in the deci- 
sion-making process. In addition, the Program 
Aide demonstrated to participants how adoption 
of particular recommendations would enable par- 
ticipants to obtain production goals. 

Allocotion of Resources 

The fourth responsibility of support person- 
nel was to determi.ie external resources wliicli 
could be used to help Program Aides and par- 
ticipants reach goals formulated at previous 
stages of ' • program. Externa! resources in- 
cluded private lending agencies, FHA, ASCS, 
SCS and agricultural Extension specialists. 

Response of business leaders and state and 
local governmental agencies to Texas IFPP was 
quite favorable. I^ost agrctd to cooperate in 
any way possible and were called upon to help 
provide planning and action. 

In Starr County, for example, the county 
ASCS Committee voted to put aside a portion 
of its agricultural conservation payment funds 
for low-income farmers who had not previously 
taken advantage of the funcU for pasture devel- 
opment. The Program Aide went to each par- 
ticipant and explained that the funds were avail- 
able from the government which would pay up 
to 80 percent ot the cost of removing brush and 
planting recommended varieties of improved 
grasses. 
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Tobl* 30. Livttlocli lnvtfit«ry, ocmgt in improvMl pottun, 
prodwctien procti<«t end livtitocli incofiM for 36 porticipontt in 
Starr Cevnfy, 1961 ond 1970. 





1968 


1970 


% 




No. 


No. 


change 


livestock inventory 






+ 21 


No cows on hond 


375 


455 


Colf'Crop percentoge 


80 


92 


+ 15 


No. colves sold 


255 


368 


+ 44 


No bulls on hand 


22 


21 


- 5 


Acres ol improved pastures 


1 19 


1,040 


+ 774 


Production proctices 








No. following recommendotions 








Gocd breeding bull 


4 


9 


+ 125 


Regulor voccinonon proctices 


3 


4 


+ 33 


External parosite control 


2 


3 


+ 50 


Internal parosite control 


2 


2 




Gross livestock income $26,380 


$41,027 


+ 55 


Av per participant $ 


1,014 


$ 1,578 


+ 55 



Table 19 shows that where none of the par- 
ticipants in Starr G)unty utilized the services of- 
fered by the selected USDA agencies in 1968, 
significant numbers availed themselves of these 
services in 1970. Three-fourths of the partici- 
pants made use of conservation payments pro- 
vided through ASCS to improve pastures by 



dearii.g brush and planting improve^! ^ras^es. In 
addition, nearly 90 percent received operatini: 
loans or home improvement K ans from FHA in 
1970, 

One result of inter-agency ciH)peration is 
noted in Table 20. First, conservation payments 
enabled participants to increase the number of 
acres in improved pasture eightfold from 1968 
to 1970. Second, increases m improved pasture 
acreages and FHA operating loans enabled par- 
ticipants to expand herd sizes by more than 20 
percent. Third, a combination of better ^rass 
for grazing and better bulls for breeding helped 
participants to increase the calf-crop percentage 
by 15 percent. Finally, an expansion in herd size 
and an increase in calf -crop percentages hel|>cd 
increase livestiKk income by 55 percent. 

The Program Aide and participants ciK)per-^ 
ating in Texas IFPP in Starr County are Mexican- 
Americans. Most participants understand little 
English, thus interviews conducted by the re- 
search team with participants were usually in 
Spanish. 
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A major purpose of the Texas Intensified 
Farm Planning Program was to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of local farmers employed as Pro- 
gram Aides in G)Operative Extension education 
^or smallifarni operators on an intensive basis. 
This ;.pproach was based on the assumption that 
farmers who live in the community and are in 
the lower income level should have more effec- 
rive communication with small-farm operators 
than professional Agricultural Extension agents, 
.tnd thus may be more effective in bringing about 
recommended changes. 

It >^as postulated that certain activities per- 
formed by Program Aides could hasten the socio- 
ecc ^mic development of those participating m 
the Texas IFPP. Activities of Program Aides 
were separated from activities involving program 
support so that effectiveness of Program iijdes 
could be determined. 

PROGRAM AIDE AQIVITIES 

Chonge in Perceptions 

One of the primary purposes of personal 
visits by Program Aides was to create awareness 
of the different types of assistance available 
to farmers participating in the Texas IFPP. An 
increased awareness of different types of assist- 
ance which are available and which can con- 
tribute to socioeconomic development of the 
participants would be expected to strengthen 
perceptions of participants of the services of- 
fered by the Extension Service. 

Findings of a self-anchoring scale used to 
determine perceptions of participants of the Tex- 
as Agricultural Extension Service indicated that 
about a fourth of the participants interviewed 
rated the assistance provided by Extension Serv> 
ice for the period of five years ago above eight 
on a ten-point scale. In contrast, nearly twice 
as many (47 percent) rated Extension assistance 
below two for the same period. After one year 
in Texas IFPP (the present period) half of^ 
those interviewed rated Extension assistance 
above eight out of a possible ten while only 
about a tenth rated Extension assistance below 
two. In reference to future expectations, nearly 
three-fourths of those interviewed expeaed the 
assistance provided five years hence to be above 
eight while less than three percent expected fu- 
ture assistance to be below two on a ten-point 
scale. 



CHAPTER V 

SI MMAin' am:) 

RU ()MM};M)A'ri(.)\S 

Based on results of he s^lf-anchoring scale 
and field obserwitions \ j the research team, ir 
was concluded thv Pro^Tun* Aides helpeJ v 
strengthen perceptions of mos participants in 
the Texas IFPP of the s -vice: offered by the 
Texas Agricultural Extefvion Service. It was 
also concluded that where }^rccj tions were not 
strengthened, participants were not made ade- 
quately aware of the opportunities of assistance 
specifically for them. Thus, if Program Aides 
are to be effeaive, they must demonstrate how 
the Extension Service can resolve specific prob- 
lems for farmers in the lower income levels. 

Acceptance of Educafionol Assistonce 

The second Program Aide activity involved 
increasing the levels of acceptance of educational 
assistance of Extension Service and of assistance 
programs offered by selected USDA agencies. 
Analysis of data presented in Chapter IV re- 
vealed that while only a limited number of par- 
ticipants attended Extension meetings in 1968, 
nearly a fourth of the participants attended 
scheduled meetings planned by Extension Serv- 
ice in 1970. Others may have attended Exten- 
sion meetings but attendance records were not 
available to support additional comparisons for 
previous years. In reference to participation in 
assistance programs offered by ASCS, FHA and 
SCS, a distinct increase in participation was 
found for 1970 from 1968. In addition, consid- 
erable evidence indicated that inter-agency co- 
operation was being developed and pursued by 
many counties involved in the program. 

It was found that Program Aides provided 
information about assistance programs offered 
by seleaed government agricultural agencies to 
participants which enabled Program Aides to 
serve as coordinators for the selected USDA 
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agencies, It was onicluded tlvt ckisc c(M>|>era- 
tion among the different governmental agencies 
must lie (ibtauied if educational programs are 
to make a significant ctuitribution ttjward easing 
the plight i)( small-farm operators 

Chonges in Production 

The third Program Aide activry was c<ni- 
cerned with changes in production. The uvd]or 
enterprises of participants for 1968 and 19*^0 
for which '<ata were available for analysis were 
corn, bet x cttlc and truck crops. 

Corn was pri»duced primarily for im-farm 
Inestock consumption. Data indicated that yields 
were increased by *>2 |x.'rcent from 1968 to 1970 
and that increases occurred in the number of 
participants fi»Ih>wing recommended practices in 
land preparation, variety planted, seed planting 
rates and fertiluer application. Increases m 
numbers foIli»w-ing recommendatiims may help 
account for the increase in yield. 

Because many different vegetables were 
planted in small c|uantiries in 1968 and 1970, 
vegetables were grouj^d into one category — 
truck crops — for a more meaningful analysis, 
llxaminatum of data indicated rhat an increase 
in the number of participants following reconv 
mended practices in 1970 (Kcurred in each of 
the recommended practices. Data on vegetable 
yields for 1968 were not available, thus yield 
comparisons for 1968 and 1970 were not made. 

More than 90 percent of the, participants had 
beef cattle i>perations in both 1968 and 1970. 
An examination of data indicated that sizable 
increases in the propt^rtion of participants fol- 
lowing recommended practices occurred in 1970 
for all four selected practices. In addition, calf- 
crop producers increased by five percent in 1970 
and 1968. 

Based on the findings presented in this re* 
port and on field *)bservatuuis, it was con- 
cluded that PriJgram Aides played a significant 
role in encouraging participants to adopt recom- 
mended production practices. 

Gross Farm Income Changes 

One of the ultimate purposes of the Texas 
IFPP was to increase farm incomes of those 
participating in the program. Under normal 
production conditions, the adoption of recom- 
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mended piactices and prcKedures should help 
farmers increase farm income. 

- For this evaluation, farm income was divided 
into two SiJurces; income from livestixk and in- 
come from cn»ps. An analysis of the daia pre- 
sented in Chapter IV indicated an increase of 
almost 2^ i^rcent per participant in livestock 
inc(uiie and an increase of 0.6 percent f(»r crop 
income. 

Based on data presented and on field obser- 
vations. It was ctmcluded that Program Aides 
played a significant role in helping participants 
increase livestock inciune by almost 25 percent* 
Hijwcver, with the exception of Falls County, 
Program Aides generally w*ere not abl? to make 
significant contributions m row-crop prinluction. 
As indicated, crop income change was 0.6 per- 
cent. Many explanations account for this slight 
change in crop inciune. They include; 

1. Lack of miKlern ec|uipment hampered 
many crop producers. 

2. Off-farm employment restricted time 
available for farming row-crops. 

3. Reduction in acreage devoted to crop 
production. 

4. Lack of reliable vegetable markets. 

5. Lack of capital available during grow- 
ing season for purchase of insecticides. 

6. Limited supply of labor available for 
harvesting truck crops. 

7 Ineffective communications between Pro- 
gram Aides and participants. 

8. Meaningful goals perhaps insufficiently 
defined to guide recommendations. 

9- Inclement weather restrictions. 

Fvidence indicated that Program Aides were 
more in:ensively involved in livestock produc- 
tion. In addition, more external resources were 
available to livestcK'k producers than were avail- 
able foi row-crop producers. External resources 
included assistance programs of selected govern- 
mental agencies and auction markets for sale of 
livestock. Few participants were eligible for 
price-support payments for row-crop production. 
Most vegetable producers were skeptical alx)ut 
adijpting production recommendations because of 
the absence of a dependable local vegetable 
market. Thus, if Program Aides are to be more 
successful in assisting most vegetable producers. 



they may have to help cstabhsh an outlet for 
the vegetable producers. 

Level of Living 

The final pnnress to be examined concerned 
level of living standards of participants. The 
analysis revealed a significant difference in the 
number of participants having hot and cold run- 
ning water piped into the home in 1970. 

Based on findings presented in this paper 
and on field observation, it was concluded that 
Program Aides played a inajoi role in helping 
'.applicants apply for loans from THA for new 
homes and home improvements suvh as hot and 
cold running water piped into homes. In most 
counties, Program Aides and I HA representatives 
worked closely in trying to upgrade leveK of living 
for county residents through other home iinpn c e- 
ment loans. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendotion No. 1 

The Texas IFPP has accomplished much 
within a short time. Increases in farm incomes 
for participants in four counties were much more 
than the added cost of the program in those 
counties. However, it would not be fair to com- 
pare participating counties for levels of success 
because the basis for selection of individuals 
was different. In some counties, selected par- 
ticipants were unable to follow recommenda- 
tions because of factors such as ynxyr health, no 
interest in farming or location so remote as to 
preclude frequent visits by Program Aides ^vith- 
out exceeding appropriated travel allowances. 
The results were that (1) little production prog- 
ress was made with them; (2) Pn)gram Aides 
often spent more time with this group than with 
groups with more potential in agricultural pro- 
duaion; and (5) Program Aides became dis- 
couraged at the lack of progress being made. 
It goes without saying, however, that the needs 
of all must be served. Because the present pro- 
gram is primarily production oriented, it is rec- 
ommended that additional categories of assist- 
ance be presented to serve the needs of a large 
audience: (I) full production assistance, (2) 
limited production assistance and (3) nonpro- 
duction assistance. This new classification would 
permit Program Aides to meet the needs of the 
target audience and would provide opportuni- 
ties for different types of planning and would 



probably make for more realistic expectations by 
Pn)gram Aides. 

Recommendation No. 2 

Ihe selection of the Pn)gram Aide is one t)f 
the most iin|M)rtant aspects of the intensified 
farm planning appnuch. He must lu* able to 
communicate with the client system and pn)\ide 
information of a specific nature at the proper 
tune in the decision-inaking process. Program 
Aides nuist be recognii^cd as knowledgeable 
ahmt their work and able to demonstrate how 
acceptance of rcvommendations will lead to ful- 
fillment of formulj^ed^ goals. No credibility 
gap can exist between |5!lrticipants and Program 
Aides. 

It is recommended that selecad Program 
Aides be well-known in the county, recognized 
as knowledgeable about a particular enterprise 
and be able to demonstrate any methods recom- 
mended. 

Recommendotion No. 3 

Within the next 2 years, a number of par- 
ticipants in the Texas IIPP will not need inten- 
sive assistance. Thus, it is recommended that 
plans be formulated to insure a smooth transi- 
tion of participants into ongoing Extension 
Service pn)granis. 

Recommendotion No. 4 

Because Program Aides are most effective in 
the field, office work should be restricted. It is 
recommended diat administrative duties be ac- 
complished by »)thers whenever possible. 

Recommendotion No. 5 

Program Aides are most effective when they 
demonstrate their recommendations. It is recom- 
mended that S|X'cial funds be set aside for pur- 
chase of |>t)rtable ec]uipment to be used widi 
demonstrations 

Recommendotion No. 6 

Program Aides normally have intensive con- 
t.ict with farm operators in the field. If farm 
operators are not aware that Program Aides 
are representative of the Kxtension Service, par- 
ticipants may tend to not participate in hxal 
ongoing Extension Service programs. It is rec- 
ommended that Program Aides utilize local 
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Extension offices as much as possible for assist- 
ance and that farm operators be aware of this. 
Perhaps magnetic signs could be attached to per- 
sonal vehicles when used for Extension business. 

Recommendotton No. 7 

It is recommended that publicity revealing 
successful case stories be reviewed thoroughly to 
insure that negative reactions by participants do 
not occur Some may wish to have their stories 
told and others may nor 

Recommendation No. 8 

It is recommended that Extension Service 
marketing specialists help evaluate vegetable 
market potential, determine appropriate market 
outlets and teach producers more effective meth- 
ods of marketing vegetables. 

Recommendation No. 9 

It is recommended that the duties of the 
C(X)rdinator be revised to permit him more time 
in -he field for C(K)rdination, individual train- 
ing sessions and assistance in resolving problem 
areas. 

Recommendation No. 10 

This evaluation makes no attempt to com- 
pare potential contributions, of Program Aides 
and county Extension staff members. Nor do the 
findings of this study suggest that intensive visits 
by county Extension staff members would have 
different results than those produced by Pro- 
gram Aides. Any success enjoyed by the Texas 



IFPP is the result of a team effort by both Pro- 
gram 'Aides and county Extension staffs. 

It is recommended that county Extension 
staffs be involved in providing support for Pro- 
gram Aides and that both Program Aides and 
county Extension staff members be provivl^d 
adequate job descriptions concerning their roles 
in this type of program. 
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